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The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


First Publications to Arrive 

The Orange and Black, Hanover, Penn., 
newspaper, and The March, Easton, 
Penn., magazine, were the first two pub- 
lications to reach the editor’s desk this 
September. The former was published 
September 3, and the latter during the 
last part of the month. 

The six-page newspaper and thirty-six- 
page magazine indicate that 
these two Pennsylvania publications were 
organized early in the year. 


seem to 


Our Neophytes 

The first two high school journalistic 
neophytes that the editor noted this year 
are The Eagle Rocket, Montclair, N. J., 
and The John Jay Ledger, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the first issue of which were pub- 
lished September 18 and 20 respectively. 
The former carried four pages of four 
columns and the latter four pages of 
eight columns. 

When one looks at their make-up, one 
realizes that “neophyte” is not the appro- 
priate word—rather, “initiated.” 


Alumni Roster Published 

The York High (Penn.) Weekly, ever 
alert to its circulation and publicity pos- 
sibilities, has been publishing a roster of 
the school alumni, starting with the first 
graduating class. 

In tabulating the list, the editor has 
each name followed by the alumnus’ ad- 
dress, arranged alphabetically and ac- 
cording to classes. 

The editor states that this roster has 
been requested by many readers of The 
Weekly. 


“The Signal”—1 Cent a Copy 


By buying a student activity ticket, 


pupils of the High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, can secure 
their official publication, The Signal, for 
less than one cent a copy. 

Pupils other than those buying tickets 
have to pay 50 cents a semester. 


Thomas Jefferson 


The reason for this low rate is due to 
the fact that the paper is printed in the 
school shop. 


Staff Holds Initiation 

The semi-annual initiation of the new 
Staff members of The Harrison Herald, 
Chicago, was held last month in a forest 
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preserve. 

The girls initiated the boys and the 
boys the girls, after which eight pounds 
of wieners and the fixings were enjoyed 
by all. 

With reference to two details of the 
initiation, your editor lets the article 
speak for itself. 

First on the initiation program 
was Helen Greenwood, who 
blind-folded and led around in circles 
by Marvin Laser. He led her to the 
water and told her to walk in until 
the quicksand had covered her shoes. 
Then she was told to “cross the 
bridge,” which really was a bumpy 
log lying on the ground. 

Bertha Sherbin was placed on a 
table and asked to imitate Joseph 
Kalivoda, advertising manager, sell- 
ing some advertising space in The 
Harrison Herald to a Scotchman. 
Afterwards she sang a solo, imitated 
Bessie Borshevsky “borrowing” a 
knife from the lunch room, and did 
some other freakish things. The 
whole party sang the Loyalty song 
and went home. 

This idea ought to meet with the ap- 
proval of many staff members who are 
desirous of mixing fun with work. 


was 


Clever Autograph Scheme 

In the commencement issue of The 
John Adams Journal, Cleveland, the 
editors used a clever scheme to “get the 
handwriting” of the members of the 
graduating class. 

A special make-up allowed space for 
autographs for The “Seniors,” Executive 
Type, Literary Type, Teachers’ Type, 
The Athletic Type, His Handwriting, and 
Her Handwriting. 

An article, accompanying this layout, 
carried an analysis, by Prof. Reid M. 
Wright, of twelve seniors. To illustrate 
this idea, we reproduce one of the 
articles: 

James Battiato 

You have crossed three “T’s with 
but one line. That shows pronounced 
executive ability. I advise you to 
join your high school glee club or 
take a course in auto mechanics so 
that this outstanding quality may be 
brought out. The loop in your “j” in- 
dicates great driving power. You 
allow no obstacles to stand in your 


way. You sweep everything aside. 
You will rise high in your chosen 
profession as a street cleaner. By 
all means go to college. 


“Laboremus” Arrives Early 

Coming from Tirana, Albania, where 
it was published September 3, Laboremus 
is the newspaper that has traveled the 
longest distance to reach the New York 
office before The Review goes to press. 

Its eight pages are filled with the in- 
teresting work and projects that the 
American Red Cross is doing for the 
Albanian boys and girls, many of whom 
stayed and worked at the school during 
the summer. The educational feature of 
this newspaper is the fact that it is pub- 
lished in the school print shop. 


Organize in Honolulu 

An Interscholastic Press Association, 
organized last February under the spon- 
sorship of The Pinion of Honolulu, met 
recently for the first time this school 
year. 

Seven Honolulu schools were repre- 
sented in this association: three highs, 
three junior highs, and one vocational 
school. 

The purpose of its formation was “to 
bring about a friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion among the journalism students and 
to discuss problems that daily confront 
school publications.” 


Monroe Has 11 Periodicals 

Eleven periodicals in the Monroe High 
School, New York City, afford a wide 
range for the literary self-expression of 
the students. Seven are departmenta 
publications; three, annex journals, anc 
one, a large high school paper, The 
Mirror. 

“Despite the fact that it is the latest 
contributor of the group of departmental 
publications, the Italian department 
created a sensation by offering to the 
Italian students of Monroe, a most cul- 
tural periodical called L’IJtalico Monro- 
viano. 

“Beginning with a long list of reasons 
stating the importance and uses of 
Italian, the publication contained matter 
which no other Monroe newspaper has 
considered, such as Italian poetry and 
opera; memorandums on the lives and 





deaths of celebrated Italian composers, 
singers, musicians, philosophers, sculp- 
tors, scientists, etc.; statements concern- 
ing the beauty and values of Italian by 
such men as Nicholas Murray Butler, 
James J. Walsh, Henry Gratton Doyle, 
and Charles E. Young; and the report of 
a short trip through Italy. 

“The L’Italico Monrovian has created a 
standard which other papers of its kind 
throughout the country can well strive to 
attain. 

“The Latin department is represented 
by the newspaper Res Monronianae, one 
of the most diversified departmental 
papers of the school. 

“In addition to articles on phrases of 
Roman architecture, customs, life and be- 
liefs with which the student body is not 
very familiar, the paper boasts a feature 
which is not to be found in any other 
Latin high school paper in the city; 
namely, a humorous and romantic novel 
written in Latin, accompanied by an 
English translation, and concerned with 
the lives of two famous high school stu- 
dents, Stupidus Palooka and Regina 
Gazabo. Each issue reveals incidents in 
their lives of the most startling fashion. 
It is under the supervision of Miss M. 
Shaughnessy. 

“Chief among the veteran journals in 
Monroe is the French paper Nous Autres, 
which, mellowed by experience, has come 
to be the model French high school paper. 

“Tts aim, to assist French students in 
the better understanding and writing of 
French, has been carried out by printing 
information of current interest to those 
who have chosen that modern language. 

“Representing the Spanish department 
is the Rojo Y Oro, a paper the size of 
many school newspapers. 

“Primarily, Rojo Y Oro is a paper 
for assisting students in the first three 
terms of Spanish, doing so by publishing 
vocabulary lists, idioms, and cross-word 
puzzles. Reserved for the students of 
third and fourth year Spanish are re- 
views of Spanish-American interests, 
such as articles on the present Mexican 
revolution and the Spanish theater in 
New York. 

“With the of arousing in- 
terest and creating a mutual understand- 
ing between the two Americas, the paper 
corresponds with high diplomatic officials 
who are well versed in these problems. 
A recent issue contained a letter from 
Senator William E. Borah, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

“The Gregg Journal, published by the 
students and faculty of the commercial] 
department and written entirely in 
Gregg shorthand, is the only publication 
of its kind in existance. 

“A recent issue contains much fasci- 
nating material including an editorial on 
Persistence; a long poem entitled ‘Too 
Busy to Live’; Japanese, Indian, and 
Sanskirt proverbs; quotations from 


purposes 


Seneca, Thoreau and Bernard Shaw and 
a Chinese novelette. 

“Another of the original papers spon- 
sored by Monroe is The Microscopist, 
composed by the Microscopy club and 
serving as spokesman of the biology de- 
partment. 

“The essentially a 
journal from which students of biology, 
zoology and botany may add to their 
knowledge. However, it is very often 
read and enjoyed even by students with 
slight inclination for biological affairs 
since its material is useful and interest- 
ing to no specially designated clique. 

“Recently, it has contained articles on 
the Albino rat; Pellagra; on the care 
of the Guinea pig; an account of dogs in 
various countries of the world and a 
method of skeleton mounting. 

“In size the baby of the school, 
Plaudermaulchen, the German paper, 
recently won first rating in the Columbia 
University contest for the best high 
school publication, in which eighteen hun- 
dred independant publications were rep- 
resented. 

“Plaudermaulchen devotes most of its 
space to anecdotes which concern famous 
mediaevil and contemporary 
characters. 

“In a recent issue there were articles 
concerning Frederick the Great, the sale 
of the first copy of Erlkonig, the Frei- 
burg Passion Players and Street Scenes 
in Berlin. 

“Each of Monroe’s annexes has a pub- 
lication of its own, compiled by members 
of the Reporters’ Club in each school and 
supervised by members of the faculty. 

“Annex 14 prints The Reflector, annex 
29 The Cy-Press, and annex 48 Annex- 
ations.” 


Microscopist is 


German 


Year For Teacher- 


A Big 
Training Institutions 
By William M. French 


Chairman, Teacher Training Division, 
Geer, A. 


URING the five years of its life, the 
Columbia Scholastic 
tion has grown 


Press Associa- 
both in 
number of publications that are members 
and in scope of its appea’. With this 
growth has come the necd for greater 
recognition of diversity o* 


tremendously, 


interests, the 
writer believes. 
When a great 
sembles delegates from elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high 
schools, normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges, it should recognize that the inter- 
ests of the hundreds attending the con- 
ference are not the same. To a large ex- 
tent, the C. S. P. A. has attempted to 
recognize these differences, but the dele- 
gates of the teacher training institutions 


press convention as- 


last year felt that greater differentia- 
tion is now advisable. 

A resolution was passed at the round 
table of the delegates from the teacher 
training institutions, asking the chair- 
man to confer with Mr. Murphy, the see- 
retary, as to the advisability of meeting 
the needs of this group. Mr. Murphy 
has recognized that programs designed 
for the high school group will not ap- 
peal equally well to those who are be- 
yond the high school level. He is willing 
that the teacher training institutions 
have more meetings of their own, to dis- 
cuss our own problems. 

It was proposed by a delegate at the 
last conference that the normal schools 
and teachers colleges attend the general 
meeting of the association and then with- 
draw for intensive discussion of their 
particular problems, and to hear speak- 
ers who are acquainted particularly with 
the work of publications in schools for 
the training of teachers. The other dele- 
gates felt that this course would be ad- 
visable, and suggested that the writer 
take up the question with the C. S. P. A. 
officers. 

To provide for such an autonomous 
section, it will be necessary to assure the 
secretary that there will be sufficient at- 
tendance from the higher educational! in- 
stitutions. The group that met last year 
was larger than any at the previous 
meetings. With the offering of subjects 
that we plan to have this year, it is ex- 
pected that even 
represented. 


will be 
We are already counting 
on twenty delegates from 
the Philadelphia Normal 
that many! 

The division would be glad to have a 
representative from every teacher train 
ing institution in the country. With 
delegates from several states, the appeal 
of the section would be so great that we 
could have excellent speakers who could 
give us worthwhile messages on our level. 

Circulars are being sent to teacher 
training institutions, asking what the 
editors and business managers would like 
to discuss at the convention. When the 
answers are returned, more definite de- 
tails can be worked out. 


more schools 


one schoo!|— 


always sends 


Suggestions from normal school and 
teachers’ college editors and business 
managers as to what they would like 
to have on the program of the teacher 
training division of the C. S. P. A. 
this will be welcomed by Mr. 
Murphy, secretary of the association, 
and William M. French, chairman of 
the teacher training division. 


year 


The addresses are: 

Joseph M. Murphy, 406 John Jay 
Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y. 

William M. French, Department 
of Public Relations, 
Pointe Schools, Grosse 
Michigan. 


Grosse 
Pointe, 


The 


School Press Review 





Contact! Off to a Good Start! 


TARTING the school press 
year with a “bang”; the 
first issue of a _ weekly 
newspaper out on schedule time 
the first Friday of the school 
and 


Mr. 


year; subscribers adver- 

tisers lining up nicely, as well-trained 
subscribers and advertisers should; ma- 
jor cogs in the machinery of the school 
press organization dove-tailing without 
any really serious jam—such were the 
factors relating to the “take-off” of The 
York-High Weekly on Friday, September 
6, for its seventh observation flight to 
log a school year’s activities. 

While, to date, our paper has always 
managed to get off to a good start on 
time, as many other school periodicals do 
(and as some do not), there are two good 
reasons at this time for telling how we 
The School Press 
Review has requested us to outline our 
plan; second, because a squall in the 
shape of an unexpected moving day for 
the Weekly office at exactly the wrong 
wrecked preparations that 
with painstaking care 
and hard work. Compelled to move its 
three times since February, 
1927, the Weekly has almost proven the 
theory of the transmigration of souls; 
and the puzzles, newly solved 
only to be dashed to chaos again to await 
another solution, would present a 
formidable Ein- 
stein himself to face! 


do so: first, because 


time almost 


were made most 


quarters 


Chinese 


new 


flatteringly array for 


Eacu move seems to increase our han- 
dicaps and difficulties. Therefore, it is 
perhaps within the bounds of modesty to 
say that our staff considers it somewhat 
of an achievement that the Weekly has 
made its appearance on scheduled days 
without missing a single issue. The first 
two flittings took place while school was 
in session; the latest move occurred on 
the Saturday before school opened this 
term. 

Some school journals, issued under the 
best of conditions as to quarters, equip- 
ment, etc., fail to start the year on time 
with a bang. The above preliminary ex- 
planations were made, therefore, so that 
the procedures outlined in this article 
would not seem to be merely beautiful 
theory that can be applied only in schools 
where all circumstances are favorable. 

And one other point must be kept in 
mind: The York-High Weekly is strictly 
self-supporting, and is printed outside of 
the school at great expense. 

Year Begins the Year Before 

The present school press year for the 
Weekly was begun last March, was car- 
ried well forward in May and June, not 
overlooked in July, resumed early in 
August, and was fairly well established 
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By Lambert Greenawalt 


Treenawalt is President of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association and Faculty Adviser of the “York High 
Weekly,” William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


by September 1, in spite of the totally 
unexpected flitting already mentioned. 

Read that sentence again. It sum- 
marizes everything. 


Conract! That’s the word. 

Contact while school is in session. Con- 
tact during vacation time. Personal con- 
tact, and contact by mail and telephone. 
Constant contact of new recruits with 
trained staff members, and all with the 
adviser. Contact made possible by a 
plan of organization which never per- 
mits all offices to be vacated at one time, 
or an entirely new and untrained staff 
to be placed in charge at a given time. 

As early as the month of March, the 
potential Editor-in-chief for this school 
year was being given some pretty defi- 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


nite responsibilities for which he had 
been in training for a long time. He 
was groomed to present certain matters 
at staff meetings; he was required to 
submit written, detailed suggestions for 
the improvement of the paper and its 
management; and knotty problems were 
often referred to him for solution. 

Gradually he became fully familiar 
with the print shop and its methods, 
schedules, etc., and several times his name 
was printed on the editorial page in bold 
type as “Acting Editor for This Issue.” 
Each week, also, his name appeared in 
the mast head as “General Managing 
Editor.” 


To discuss fully all the items scheduled 


in planing a year’s 


work in advance 


would require too much space 
here, and would in many re- 
spects be unnecessary because 
most of the items are self-explan- 
atory to readers of The Review. 
The following calendar of 
events, therefore, is presented in outline: 


I—First Semester of Last Year 

A. Reorganization effected early be- 
cause all important positions had 
been previously filled with trained 
members. 

. Call for new tryouts issued, and 
elimination tryout tests held be- 
fore close of October. 

. Potential editors and department 
heads soon discovered. 

D. They are then put through “Sur- 
vival of the Fittest” routine, un- 
der close observation. Best cali- 
bre withstand the drive. 

. Before semester closes, next 
year’s editor, at least, has been 
determined upon (barring sur- 
prises) by the adviser and the 
editor on duty. The near-edi- 
tor, however, is not made to feel 
overwhelmingly confident. 

. Semester closes with a few shifts 
taking place in various depart- 
ments as per carefully scheduled 
previous plans. 


11—Second Semester of Last Year 
A. February 

1. Mere routine adhered to strictly, 
to hold equilibrium while whole 
school swings again into form. 

B. March 

1. Near-editor is now held so close 
to all kinds of executive duties 
that no one longer has any doubts 
as to “who’s who.” 

2. Old editor begins gradually to 
release hold on certain phases of 
work, but observes closely to 
avoid mishaps. 

3. Near-editor is brought sharply 
into line wherever faults can be 
laid directly to him. 

4. (In a period of seven years, not 
one potential editor, having 
reached this point, has either sur- 
rendered or deserted under the 
gruelling grind. Long, gradual 
training, in competition devoid of 
sugar-lump methods, plus strict- 
ly democratic and _ impartial 
treatment, equal the answer.) 

C. April 

1. Near-editor becomes new editor 
(always by appointment, with- 
out overlooking his _ scholastic 
record), and staff is so informed. 
He now takes a large part in 
staff meetings and administrative 
duties. 















directs, and 
sees through to completion sev- 
eral issues on his own responsi- 
bility, except for emergency ad- 
vice. 

D. May 

1. New editor is presented to school 
in assembly by retiring editor. 

2. One or two other appointments 
may be announced at same time. 

3. Editor and other new heads take 
full and official charge, and dis- 
cipline is in no sense relaxed. 

4. Retiring officials remain in touch 
with work in an advisory capac- 
ity, but less intensively than be- 
fore. They spend much time in 
preparing outlines of procedures 
to guide next year’s destinies 
from the point where matters 
stand at the moment. 

5. These outlines, which by no 
means omit the summer months, 
offer suggestions to improve 
standards, efficiency, schedules, 
etc., etc. The faculty adviser has 
a large part to play here. 

6. Plans having been completed and 
approved, they are carefully 
typed, and various officials and 
staff members are tied up with 
the responsibilities scheduled. 
Assignments for the summer are 
listed and issued in writing. 


2. Near-editor plans, 












































































































































































































































































































































7. Before close of school, final shifts 
have been made in a few minor 
offices, and the faculty adviser 
holds frequent conferences with 
the editor and his lieutenants 
who will hold the reigns for a 
while longer. 

8. All necessary addresses and 




















telephone numbers of the staff 


are secured. 


E. June 

1. Weekly Office was open and ac- 
tive for more than three full 
weeks. Retiring editor, new edi- 
tor, and others willingly assisted 
faculty adviser during this period 
when “labor union” regulations 
were violated. 

2. Chief duties this month: 
Preparation for bound volumes; 
returning cuts; arranging re- 
serve loose files of Weekly; re- 
cording important news too late 
for Commencement issue; tenta- 
tive plan of first issue of Sep- 
tember; financial report; collec- 
tion of bills where possible by fi- 
nance department; heavy corre- 
spondence seems to prefer June. 

F. July 

1. Letters are written reminding 
staff members of assignments. 
Clippings are received, and the 
important ones are written up in 
our own style. Replies to all let- 
ters of inquiry. 

























































































































































August 

During the first two weeks, for- 

eign “ads” are clipped and sent 

out for renewal. All filler is due 
and form is set up at print shop, 

Vigorous telephone communica- 

tion is begun with delinquent re- 
porters. Organized and supervised 
“ad” campaign is renewed. 

2. Office is opened about middle of 
month. All department heads 
report for duty and at least 
three reporters are at office on 
alternating schedules. Final ar- 
rangements are completed with 
printer, and masthead, filler “ad” 
copy, and everything not news 
is sent to printer at once. Major 
articles come in gradually, un- 
til, by one week before school, 
all are in print. Insert is ready 
to be printed by Tuesday of the 
first week of school. Proof is 
read by experienced reporters. 

H. September 

1. Pep talks in first assembly. 

2. Distribution of 
cards and 
rooms. 


_ - 


Acknouledgment 

The accompanying subscription card 
and the “Semester” form will be copy- 
righted matter in Mr. Greenawalt’s 
forthcoming book, SCHOOL PRESS 
MANAGEMENT AND STYLE, and 
a number of schools have already ex- 
pressed the desire to adopt the plan 
to local needs. For these reasons, the 
idea, whether modified in make-up or 
not when put into use in various 
schools, will evidently mean the estab- 
lishing of standard forms for school 
press subscriptions. 

To protect THE REVIEW, the pub- 
lisher, and the author, we request a 
mere act of courtesy on the part of all 
our readers who are interested in 
using the form: 

Simply write the author for sample 
cards, enclosing fifteen cents to cover 
postage and incidental costs, and state 
in your letter that on similar cards to 
be issued for your school you will in- 
sert the following acknowledgment 
line: 

“Adapted from the form originated 

by The York-High Weekly, York, 
Pa., 1929.” 


subscription 

envelopes for home 

3. Editorial and advertising sched- 
ule in running order. 








HOME ROOM 


(First Semester) 


T w4é 
No. 512 
GRADE a i ‘ ‘ 
(First Semester) (Second Semester) 


(Last Name) 


; (Print or write plainly ) 
DATE OF PLEDGE AMOUNT OF DEPOSIT $ 
AT LEAST $1.00 MUST BE PAID TO OPEN ACCOUNT 
Make each payment as large as possible. 


(Fill out this card promptly, detach and turn in to Circulation Desk for Office 
first Friday after pledge is made.) 


YEAR ORDER CARD 


(For Use in September Only) 


File on the 


Subscription to 


THE YORK-HIGH WEEKLY 


Price, $1.00 (At a saving of $.75) 
(Detach this stub here) 


SEMESTERS 
(1)!(2) 
| 


(SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$1.00) 


Make payments promptly, in HOME ROOM..........).......06. 
consideration of amount | 
saved by subscription. GRADE 


"(First Name) 
YEAR SUBSCRIPTION PAYMENT CARD 


THE YORK-HIGH WEEKLY 


(Last Name) (Print or write plainly) 


My soo $.10 to open account. This record is to be reproduced exactly on Receipt Card below.) 
st Pay’t 
AMOUNT DATE AMOUNT DATE 
PEIN a kaa enas DATE.... 


(Fill out this card as payments are made. 


When complete, turn in to Weekly office, with sales 
envelope. 


At the end of the period allowed for installments, turn in card, whether full amount 
has been paid or not. This itemized record is to correspond with slips filled out weekly by 
home room.) 


FINAL PAYMENT TO BE MADE WITHIN FIRST FIVE WEEKS OF SEMESTER 
Be sure each deposit with Order Card is recorded in proper space above, and also in space on 
Receipt card below. 
Above record is correct. 
(Detach this stub here) 


(Date) 


Remainder of form on page 5 
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THESE CARDS MAY BE USED ONLY BY SUBSCRIBERS IN SCHOOL 


HOME ROOM 


(First Semester) (Second Semester) 


GRADE 


(Last Name) (Print or write plainly) . 

YEAR SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPT CARD 
THE YORK-HIGH WEEKLY --- Price, $1.00 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 


If this card is being paid for on the installment plan, checks may be removed during ‘ihe 
first five weeks, provided that the amount paid is sufiicient to cover the price of copies to 
date. After full payment, checks may be used regularly. 

This card must be shown upon request. 

School-year subscriptions are to be sold in September only. 


Subscriptions should be registered within the first two weeks of school, as no reduction will 
be granted later, unless absence from school causes delay. 


If the full subscription amount is not paid within the five-weeks’ limit, the home room 
teacher is to retain card and stop delivery of papers until it is paid in full. Back copies of 
The Weekly cannot be furnished to replace those undelivered through failure to pay full 
subscription price within set time limit, unless retail price is paid. 

This subscription is not good unless full signature of home room teacher appears below. 
This is to certify that the final amount for this subscription was paid 


(Home Room Teacher) 
PAYMENT RECORD 


(This record must correspond exactly with Payment Card above. It must also show complete 
payment has been made by the end of the five weeks allowed, to make this subscription valid.) 


AMOUNT DATE AMOUNT 


Ist pay’t 


Begin to detach stubs at York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 


lower right-hand corner. | 35 34 


York-High Weekly | York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
33 32 31 


York-High Weekly | York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
30 29 28 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
27 26 25 


York-High Weekly | York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
24 23 22 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
21 20 19 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
18 17 16 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
15 14 13 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 
12 11 10 


York-High Weekly York-High Weekly 


York-High Weekly 
y 8 7 


‘ork-Hig le , York-High Weekly 
York-High Weekly York —_ Weekly ; 
6 f 


At leest $.75 should have 


$1.00 must have been paid been paid 


York-High Weekly 
3 
At least $.50 should have 
been paid 


York-High Weekly 
1 


York-High Weekly 
9 


.$.10 must be paid to open 


Don't Delay Payments account 


Octobe r, 1929 


One of the most significant and far- 
reaching factors in starting this year 
with a bang was the adoption of a re- 
vised subscription card system for home 
roome. It was tentatively put into serv- 
ice during the second semester of last 
year by means of a revised form called, 
“Semester Subscription Card.” Although 
efficiency was greatly improved thereby, 
a number of further revisions became 
necessary. Those revisions were printed 
on the reverse side of the unsold cards 
during the summer; and a new “Year 
Card” was issued incorporating those 
items. The chief aim was to make the 
system “fool-proof” and almost entirely 
self-explanatory and self-operating. 

The “Year Card”, reproduced here- 
with, is printed on _ light-weight, pink 
cardboard. The “Semester” form is on 
a yellow card. 

An explanation of the plan in general, 
and a description of the “Year Card” 
follow: 

Both subscription cards carry a sig- 
nificant reduction in price to the pupil, 
to encourage him to be a regular sub- 
scriber. “Semester” cards are sold only 
to 12A (upper group) seniors in Septem- 
ber, and to all new subscribers in Jan- 
uary for the second term of school. 
“Year” cards are sold only in September, 
for a carry-over student subscription is 
impracticable. 

Both cards are outgrowths of a small 
form devised six years ago by Dr. C. B. 
Heinly, principal of our school. That 
card served very well for a time, until 
the size of our school demanded that all 
procedures, wherever possible, should be 
reduced to printed forms that are fully 
self-explanatory and capable of being 
quickly handled. 

Each new card is divided into three 
stubs, from top to bottom: “Order”, 
“Payment”, and “Receipt.” Each card is 
five inches wide. The “Year” card is 
seventeen inches long, over all, before 
any stubs are removed. 

The two upper stubs are three by five 
inches in size for office files. On the 
“Order” blank, the following items must 
be recorded: home room, grade, sub- 
scriber’s name, date of pledge, and 
amount turned in with order. On the 
“Payment” card, the home room, grade 
and name of the subscriber must be re- 
peated. Here the payments on account, 
with dates, must be written. The teach- 
er’s signature is required as a certifica- 
tion of correctness of the payment rec- 
ord. On the “Receipt” stub, the home 
room, grade, name and payment record 
must again appear. If the year card is 
being used when the second semester 
begins, the new home room and grade 
must be noted. 

For other details and _ instructions 
governing the use of the cards, see the 
form reproduced herewith. 





The Fourteen Points of School Publications 


The Magazine These 


By Gertrude L. Turner 


Member executive committee 
P. S. P. A.; secretary Faculty 
Advisers Scholastic 
Press Association; faculty ad- 
viser “The Oracle,” Abington 
High School, Abington, 

1. Distinctive color combinations plus 
a clever caption equal an attractive cover. 

2. The title page, the first inside page 
to the right, contains the necessary pub- 
lication data, such as the name and the 
location of the group putting out the 
magazine, the number of the volume and 
the issue, the price per volume and per 
issue, etc. It lists the necessary postal 
information, if any, and runs the press 
insignia. Every self-respecting publica- 
tion belongs to its state organization and 
one national organization. 

3. Next is the contents page. 

4. All important departments—all de- 
partments if possible—begin to the right. 

5. Short, simple, snappy editorials 
from the pupil-slant are preferable to 
pages of sermons or meanderings around 
the editorial “we.” 

6. The literary department is a cross- 
section of the life of the The 
editor breaks the pages by initials, un- 
boxed sub-heads, boxes, simple borders, 
italicizing sub-heads' and 
poetry. He begins all long stories at the 
top of the page or near the top. 
tinues, if necessary, but not to another 
section of the literary department. He 
varies and breaks and balances with 
artistic precision. 

7. The only excuse for school news in 
the average school magazine is that lit- 
erary touch which spices stale events. 

8. Athletics, summarizing stale events, 
may be broken by athletic editorials or 
interviews with celebrities like Ty Cobb. 


Columbia 


Pennsylvania. 


school. 


snapshots, 


He con- 


9. The alumni department may be an 
alumni news sheet or, proferably, a 
forum for letters, opinions, poems, and 
stories coming from the alumni. 

10. The 
trading laboratory 
about magazine 
their improvement. 


exchange corner is a_ real 
place for 


school 


findings 
standards and 


11. School humor is not a junk shop 
for “Life” or “College Humor.” It con- 
tains school jokes which stay in their own 
department and do not wander through 
the magazine. 

12. A school magazine corrals the ad- 
vertisements in the advertising depart- 
ment at the close of the magazine. It 
not complimentary 
tisements or those in bad taste. 


does accept adver- 


13. Careful preparation of copy, care- 


ful makeup, and constant cooperation 


two 


articles 


No. 1, 


The authors are both 


editors here at Columbia hereby desire to congratulate the 
president and the authors on their foresightedness in pub- 


lishing this material. 


with the printer result in productions of 
a high standard. 

14. A school magazine does not imitate 
college publications. 
medium for creative self-expression in 
literature, art, and life. 


It does serve as a 


(Approved) Lambert Greenawalt, 


President P. S. P. A. 


Here and There 


Each home room agent in the Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland, who sells 
The Torch to 75 per cent of the pupils in 
his room a free copy of the 
paper. He must have, however, a signed 
statement from his room teacher to this 
effect and must collect the five cents each 
Thursday from each This 
policy was established to aid the sub- 
scription drive that is being carried on. 


receives 


subscriber. 


Lindblom High School, 


new 


Chicago, is 
planning a magazine, The 
that will make its initial 
some time in November. 


Eyrie, 
appearance 
This magazine, 
published once a semester, will be repre 
sentative of the 
work in the school. 

The literary meaning of its name is 
“an eagle’s nest” while its metaphorical 
significance is “the lofty dwelling place 
of man’s high ideals.” Best wishes to the 
execution of your ideals. 


best literary and art 


Hello Day, an annual event at Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minn., was cele- 
brated September 24 by the sale of tags. 
The journalism sponsored this 
event, the proceeds of which will be used 
for projects on The World, the school’s 
literary magazine. 

The day’s 
arouse a good fellowship feeling among 
the students by displaying the red and 
black tag, bearing the 
“Hello.” 


classes 


primary purpose was to 


cheery word 


In an early issue of The Dome, Rich- 


mond Hill, New York, magazine last year, 
we noted with interest the illustrations— 
early American wood cuts engraved by 
Dr. Alexander Anderson, D. B. Gulick, 
and others, and printed from the original 


the collection of The 


Press, Jamaica, N. Y. 


blocks in Marion 


constitute the official Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Press Association Bulletin which 
peared last year too late for insertion in the May issue of 


“The Review.” 


readers through their various contributions last year. 


well-known 


The Newspaper 
By Charles F. Troxell 


Member executive 
Pr, &. PF. Ass 
Advisers 


Press 


ap- 


to our 


The 


committer 
president Faculty 
Columbia Scholastic 
Association; faculty ad. 
“The Frankford  High- 
Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

1. Accuracy, truth, fairness, impar- 
tiality, completeness—first, last, always. 

2. Pack the lead (opening) paragraph 
of your story with live information. Re- 
member the 5 W’s—Who? What? When? 
Where? Why? 

3. Write short, concise, “meaty” para- 
graphs. Fifty to seventy-five words are 
ample for a newspaper paragraph. 

4. Remember the cut-off test. 
the essential information at the begin- 
ning. The last part of your story may 
be eliminated in the final makeup. The 
reader may stop reading at any point. 

5. Reserve all editorializing for the 
editorial Keep it out of the 


viser 
Way,” 


Give all 


column. 
news columns. 

6. Avoid “syndicated” material. When 
the school paper contains more or less of 
the work of professional writers or 
artists, it ceases to that extent to be a 
student project. 

7. Ban the “clipped” joke from your 
humor column. 
be capable of 


Your own school should 
furnishing than 
enough for the column. 

8. Use the C. S. P. A. 
previously sent to all 
Pr. es ee 


readers, 


more 


Style Book, 
members of the 
Require all writers, copy- 
proofreaders to know it 
thoroughly and to follow its instructions 
consistently. 


and 


9. Carefully and painstakingly culti- 
vate all the sources of legitimate, print- 
able school news. 

10. Revise your headlines until they 
emphatically state the essentials of the 
story that follows. 

11. Get a workable headline schedule. 
Insist that each headline contain exactly 
the number of 
schedule. 

12. An _ intelligently 
of available 
writing is 


units required by the 


worked-out plan 


space, made _ before 
will 


problems of dummy makeup. 


any 
done, avoid perplexing 

13. Ban all “charity” or “compliments 
of — _” These mean 
nothing as advertising, and weaken the 
value of your paper as an advertising 
medium. Your can be of 
value to the who want to 


reach potential buyers in your school. 


advertisements. 


paper great 


advertisers 
14. Pyramid the advertisements along 
the bottom and up the right side of the 


sheet. 


The School Press Review 





The Publication---Vocational Guiding Mediums 


HILE conversing with an upper- 

classman, Juvenile Junior is heard 

to ask, “What you going to 

do after you finish high school?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replies the wou'd 
be Sazacious Senior. 


are 


the 
decided on his 
The school may have 
failcd to function properly in steering the 
pupil in the right vocational direction, or 
factors, which utterly bewilder him, 
might enter Anyway, let us assume 
that the many and varied occuvations 
have not been presented to him for con- 
sideration. This problem has to be faced 
pupil. What medium 
used if there is no vocational guidance 
department in the school? 
The answer lies in the school publica- 
Several publications in 
America have 
not the 
counsellors, but 
have noted the 
that the publication offers: namely, the 
fact that the newspaper or mazazine 
reaches every type of pupil in the szhoo!. 
The next question that arises is “Wha 
does the publication staff know aout the 
They may know 
older school a'umni 
which they are 
enzazcd in the outsid2 wor!d. 


Very often this answer is true, for 


boy or girl has not yet 


career or vocation. 


other 


by every is to be 


tion. various 
this 
lack 
the 
advantage 


parts of foreseen 


problem because schoo!s 


vocational because 


counsellors 


various voecat ions?” 
little but 
the p 


actively 


For instance, 
Northeast High 
Pennsyivania, 
column, ‘' 


very the 


know ‘ofession in 


“The 
School, 
newspaper publis! 
Tips from the Grads.” 
following is self-explanatory: 


Megavhon:,” 
Philade!phia 


The 


TIPS FROM THE 
Dr. Samuel Leopold, a wellknown 
Philadelphia physician, graduated 
from Northeast in the year of 1898. 


GRADS 


Medicine 

Dr. Leopold, in discussing the progress 

“The 
and 

thologi- 


Progress of 
of medicine in said 
the 
the qucs 
the 
dynamic 


recent years 


influence o x-ray in neurology 


psychiatry, tion of psys 
cal chemistry, 
tion, the 


the hehavior 


chemistry of nutri- 


sociology involved in 
the 


realization that the roots of 


chi.d, the 
nervous dis 
in life—a'l these 
helped to revolutionize our 
well as 


problems of 


order begin very early 


thines have 


ideas, as our methods in medi- 


cine and medical problems.” 
Mediein 


opportunities in the 


Opportunities in 
“The 
dical field are very great, and the d>- 
mand for men trained along these lines 
Will exceed the supply for the ten 
years. 


He says, 


} 


next 


October, 1929 


By DeWitt D. Wise 


“No person should think of studying 
medicine if he is seeking the monetary 
gain and does not have a great interest 
in medicine. 

“The field of industrial medicine has 
practically been untouched. By indus- 
trial medicine I mean the treatment of 
mental breakdown resulting from great 
industry. It is a fertile field, which is 
as yet unscratched. 

“After all,” he concluded, “this all 
reaches to the mental health of the child, 
and the great field of mental medicine, 
which in psychiatry is known as mental 
hygiene.” 

Dr. Leopold graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School, 
and is an associate of neurology at Penn. 
He organized the Neuro-Psychiatry De- 
partment of the Municipa! Court, and is 
now director of that department. 

He is interested in preventive work in 
mental diseases, and is a member of the 
executive committee of Mental Hygiene 
of the State Board of Charities. 


nr 
Wome 7 YD 7 


mer yy oi 
AE AKEE E VIEW 


Watch Out! 


FOR 
Lake re View 
ON SALE 


Friday, Sept. 13 


READ and HEED! 


This Is YOUR Paper! 


» serve the 


The 


Support Your Paper! 
“flyer”, antedating the publica- 
tion of “The Lake ReView,’ 
of good advertising and sales- 
At the 
the policy of the 


This 
> is a splendid 
example 
time it stresses 


manship. same 


paper—a democratic 
one—the fact that the staff positions are 
open to all pupi's and that every one 
may contribute a story, poem, sketch or 
cartoon. 


A LARGE industry or successful busi- 


ness man home town will be 
only too glad to give your reporter a 
few minutes of his valuable time. It has 
been done by “The Southerner” of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, in the following ar- 
ticle, the twelfth of a series on the sub- 


in your 


ject of Vocational Guidance 


INITIATIVE ESSENTIAL FOR 
ADVANCEMENT IN OFFICE 


Vernon Swenson, Pillsbury Flour Com- 
pany, Stresses Requisites for Young 


Man in Office Work. 


The following article, the twelfth 
in a series of Vocational Guidance, 
deals with the practical side of office 
work. 

ROY BERGSTROM 

“It is the young man who has the 
ability to concentrate, the trait of initia- 
tive, and the stick-to-it-tiveness who ad- 
vances his position regularly in the mod- 
crn office,” recently stated Mr. Vernon 
Swenson, South High graduate, and at 
present a member of the service d2part- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills. 

Initiative Is Necessary 

“T wish to stress the word ‘initiative.’ 
It is a most important term, and one of 
the greatest factors responsible for the 
advancement of young men and women. 
It is important that the high school stu- 
dent take such subjects as algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, physics, so as to 
develop his power of thinking. Although 
the above-mentioned subjects have little 
or no bearing on the office work, sti! 
they help to stimulate the worker’s in 
terest, and make him think. I have found 
that in a great number of cases I was 
required to make decisions without the 
help of a more experienced man so that 
I had to reason my way out of the diffi- 
culties. 

Company Is Big Venture 

“The Pillsbury Company represents a 
tremendous enterprise with mills, ware- 
houses, and branch offices all the 
country. It manufactures thirty-fiv: 
kinds and grades of fiour, feed, and cer 
eals—-all of which must be checked and 
re-checked by the office force at the tim2 
of shipment from our main mills here 
in Minneapolis. We have a serics of 
warehouses throughout the United Stai 
to hasten shipments which, if they were: 
made from Minneapolis, wou:d require 
fourteen or sixteen days, but with the 
warehouses conveniently situated the d2- 
liveries can be made promptly. A great 
deal of the work done in the main offic? 


over 





is keeping in touch with the warehouses 
and branch offices. 
Commercial Training Necessary 

“A high school graduate entering an 
office of this type should have the neces- 
sary fundamentals which are taught in 
the commercial course. A good working 
knowledge of business English and typ- 
ing with some shorthand, elementary 
bookkeeping, and an understanding of 
common commercial terms are primary 
requisites. He should be able to write a 
business letter properly and as diplomat- 
ically as possible.” 

When Mr. Swenson attended South, he 
was enrolled in the commercial course. 
Although not a college man, he has been 
very successful with the Pillsbury Com- 
pany. He has regularly progressed from 
the bottom to the present position of cor- 
respondent. He has four mills with which 
it is his responsibility to keep in touch 
handling whatever correspondence is nec- 
essary. 

“Accuracy in a young man or woman 
is a point of vital importance. It some- 
times costs the company hundreds of dol- 
lars for the mistake of one employee. 
There are boys holding positions who 
spend their entire time looking for er- 
rors in orders, and checking all orders 
filled. 

Must Begin at Bottom 

“There are many positions that are 
considered stepping stones to the larger 
and more responsible ones. I went 
through some sixteen positions in three 
and one-half years. This is only average. 
The advancements coming after the 
preparatory positions have been filled are 
not as frequent, and in most cases are 
more complicated. But the main reason 
for beginning a young person at the bot- 
tom is that he develops a background and 
a basic understanding for the more im- 
portant positions to come.” 


Besides this, some boy or girl in the 
school may have some definite objective 
toward which he or she is striving. Why 
not interview him or her? The “Central 
High News” of Minneapolis did. 


BOY CHOOSES COMMERCIAL 
ART AS OCCUPATION; 
BUYING ATTRACTS GIRL 
Hubbard Likes Commercia! Art 

That one can express himself through 
art when words and music fail is the 
belief of Frank Hubbard, “A” senior, 
who has chosen commercial art as his 
vocation. 

“Commercial art is very necessary to 
advertising,” Frank said. “The old idea 
that a commodity should sell itself is 
no longer held. Now commercial art is 
used to beautify the commodity to be 
sold. 

“Theatrical advertising interests me 
most,” Frank said, “because it offers 
more of a chance for one to express him- 


self than any other type of advertising. 
If one has talent and likes the work, it 
offers a big future. Today, an artist 
must be qualified for any phase of draw- 
ing.” 

Frank has submitted several drawings 
for theatrical advertising to Finkelstein 
and Ruben, theatrical company. 

After being graduated, Frank 
to study art at the Bridgeman school of 
art, New York, after which he hopes to 
begin drawing for some theatrical adver- 
tising company. 

Alice Nelson Will Be Buyer 

“The thrill of going into large cities 
to buy different types of clothing, tail- 
ored and feminine, and fitting them to 
the right person is the attraction which 
has influenced my choice of vocation,” 
Alice Nelson, “A” senior, who plans some 
day to become a buyer of ladies’ ready- 
to-wear clothing, said today. 

“T believe that this field is not over- 
crowded and offers a successful future,” 
Alice declared. 

Alice hopes some day to be able to go 
to Paris to buy goods for some large 
mercantile house. 

“Most women feel that Parisian styles 
are more desirable than American 
styles,” Alice said. “However, New York 
has the reputation of being a fashion 
center. 

“The dress of a person,” she added, 
“often brings out the personality of its 
wearer.” 

After being graduated, Alice plans to 
attend the University of Minnesota, 
where she will take a business course. 
Then she hopes to get a position with 
some large department store. 


plans 


And then, if all these sources fail, try 
your principal or teachers as again a re- 
porter on the staff of “The Southerner” 
of Minneapolis did. 


ADVENTURES WITH— 

Our Principal on Choosing a Career 
By Willa Winn 

was one of your earliest 


What 


bitions for a future career? 


am- 


Well, now, that question demands a 
confession. I got a licking for indulging 
in a tryout to satisfy one of my first 
ambitions. Like other young lads full 
of the spirit of adventure, I used to 
watch the trains go by and lonzed to 
see the world. To be a bra‘seman wou!d 
give me my opportunity. I began to 
jump on the trains which ran near my 
home, and became so proficient in the art 
of catching on and jumping off that I 
finally promoted myself to the top of the 
cars, running from car to car and set- 
ting the brakes. I acquired a swing 
which enabled me to set a brake so that 
the iron rod bent outward. Oftentimes 
I’d set the brake a notch or two higher 
than the regular brakeman. My father, 
however, did not appreciate my adven- 


tures with the freight cars, and more 
than once gave me a sound thrashing 
for my hazardous public service ...,. 
When I went to college, however, my 
choice of careers changed. I would be. 
come a lawyer, a congressman, a senator 
—nothing was too high in my estimation. 
You see I was still filled with a desire 
for public service. 

When you were attending high school 
or the university, what did you find were 
the opportunities for earning money? 

I worked in a newspaper office, setting 
type, in a small town when I was attend- 
ing high school. While I was attending 
the university, I was a cub reporter sub- 
ject to call by either “The Minneapolis 
Tribune” or “The St. Paul 


Press.” 


Pioneer 


Did you encounter any thrilling exper- 
iences when you were a reporter for “The 
Tribune” or “The Pioneer Press?” 

Oh, yes, especially do I recall the day 
I had been assigned by one of the twin 
city dailies to get a story from that great 
captain of industry and multi-millionaire, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, and from William 
C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy in 
President Cleveland’s cabinet. As I was 
but a cub reporter, I felt inexperienced, 
and didn’t know how to obtain the inter- 
view. But in the West Hotel lobby, | 
caught sight of Tom Lowry, the Min- 
neapolis street railway founder, convers- 
ing with these men. Sidling up to Mr. 
Lowry, for I knew him, I confided my 
mission. He certainly came to my res- 
cue. You can imagine my pride when I 
found next day that I had obtained the 
best interview that was published in any 
of the papers. 

How did choose the 


you happen to 


educational field as your life work? 
During the financial crisis back in the 
nineties which affected the whole coun- 
try, I had received my Bachelors’ degree 
at the university and was striving for a 
professional diploma while working till 
one or two o’clock in the morning on a 


newspaper. The work was strenuous and 
when a superintendency of a school was 
offered me in one of the smaller towns 
of the state, I accepted it. Though I had 
to continue my study in the professional 
school, I followed the beckoning of fate 
which eventua!ly developed me into wid2r 
fields for public service. 

From that place, I came to South High 
school. I taught astronomy, mathe- 
matics, history, political science, or any 
subject for which they happened to need 
an instructor, as my experience in teach- 
ing nearly all the subjects in a small 
town high school had given m2 a foun- 
dation for the various branches. Even 
shorthand was in my repertoire. Later 
I was made principal of the Jackson 
school, which at that time was the third 
largest grade school in the city. Here 
I served nine years, then returning to 
South High as a principal. 
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Summer Editions---How We Did It 
By Robert L. Maier, ’31 


Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, New York 


OU know how you would have felt, 

if you had seen a group of 3,000 high 
school pupils (from all the high schools 
in your own city and also from out-of 
town) gathered together attending one 
summer high school—and no newspaper? 
Journalistically, you would have felt it 
unendurable. So did we! That was three 
summer ago, and we asked for permis- 
sion to publish a summer high school 
newspaper. 

Not only was the request granted, but 
we also discovered that it would be pos- 
sible to have a journalism class. Since 
classes had already been formed, it was 
necessary to meet in the afternoon, after 
two full two-hour classes lasting from 
8:30 a. m. to 12:30. A group of fourteen 
elected to take the course, even under 
these disadvantages, and that first sum- 
The Hutch-In-Sun 
(summer edition) were published. Cir- 
little less than three- 
fourths of the total registration. 

The following summer the journalism 
class was scheduled regularly and met 
during the school morning. Circulation 
seemed static, and, although the staff had 
fun publishing the issues, there seemed 
little This summer, in 
1929, an entirely policy was in- 


mer, two editions of 


culation was a 


to be progress. 
new 
augurated. 

Since the summer high school is reg- 
istered by the Board of Regents of New 
York state, it has never been the custom 
to have any convocations or assemblies 
The staff asked for 
permission to give a twenty-minute pro- 
gram in assembly, and, thanks to an un- 
usually broadminded and co-operative ad- 
ministration, consent was given. 


during the session. 


Then came the planning! We knew 
we wanted to give a play, or a skit. And 
our aim was a 100 percent sale. We 
wanted to make a definite success of the 
for we appreciated how un- 
usual it was to have one. As a group the 
class worked on the plot which was fi- 
nally written up by one student. 
is the plot of the skit, “The 
Jack Caught.” 


assembly, 


Here 
Burglar 


Jack LONG, and his two sisters, Sally 
and Jean, are all high school students, 
but of the three only Sally is attending 
summer school. The first scene presents 
the Long family at luncheon. Mrs. Long 
asks her husband to take her string of 
pearls to the safety deposit box at the 
bank on his way back to the office. Jack. 
who is working during the vacation, 
leaves before Sally returns from school, 
bringing with her the first issue of the 
summer Hutch-In-Sun. Luncheon is for- 
gotten while all the members of the fam- 
ily read the school sheet, for friendly re- 
lations can only be maintained by divid- 
ing the issue up into pages, and giving 
each one a section. (Each of these sheets 
had Hutch -In-Sun Summer Edition 
printed on it in type so large that the 
audience could easily read it, and it made 
effective advertising.) Finally the phone 
rings, summoning Mr. Long (who is now 
more than two hours late) back to work. 
He leaves without taking his wife’s 
jewels to the bank. As the curtain falls, 
Mrs. Long is shown again reading the 
school paper. The pearls lie, forgotten, 
on the table beside her. 

The second scene is at midnight, again 
in the dining room. Everything is quiet, 


Cast of the skit, “The Burglar Jack Caught,” left to right: George M. Wolfe, 


Virginia R. Tubbs, Leone Babcock, Annette 
Stewart, Elda Pudvin, Robert L. Maier, author; 


E. Pudvin. 
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Maisel, James R. Ward, 


Van Natter, 


Eleanor 


Nelson and Lois 


when a burglar enters stealthily. He dis- 
covers the jewels, and is about to make 
his “get-away,” when his flashlight acci- 
dentally illumines the humor column of 
the Hutch-In-Sun. He sits down to look 
at it more fully, and, becoming inter- 
ested, drops his flashlight on the floor, 
making a noise which rouses Jack. Jack 
immediately comes down and finds it easy 
to capture the burglar because he is en- 
grossed in the jokes. After tying his 
captive up, Jack summons the police, and, 
sitting down to wait for them, he picks 
up the paper which he has not seen be- 
fore. 

He reads it with such interest that he 
fails to hear the repeated summons of 
the policeman, but finally answers the 
bell automatically, paper still in hand. 
The policeman has great difficulty in get- 
ting him to explain his call, but at last 
Jack says, “See, I’ve caught a burglar!”’, 
and points dramatically to the spot where 
the burglar had been. The members of 
the family have now assembled, and Jack 
is “in for’ some explaining, until he 
mentions that he “just sat down to read 
the paper, until the policeman came’— 
whereupon all the family understand how 
the burglar escaped. 


Upon hearing the name of the sheet, 
the policeman shouts excitedly, “Not a 
Summer Hutch-In-Sun? I’ve been trying 
to get one all day! Give it to me! They 
tell me it’s the best paper there has ever 
been!” The curtain falls on the police- 
man—reading. 


Wuen the first issue was sold on the 


following morning, we achieved our 100 
percent circulation. 


All positions on the staff were competi- 
tive, and the competition was so keen 
that it resulted in our having two edi- 
tors—for two boys (from rival schools) 
attained exactly the same number of 
column inches in the first issue—431%4— 
even to the %! 

At the end of the term there was 
enough on the credit side of our books 
so that we could have a staff luncheon 
and theatre party. Earlier in the sum- 
mer, we enjoyed a picnic on Grand 
Island. 


It was fun—all of it! 


A list of all subscribers to The Week'y, 
set in six-point type, was released in the 
third number of the York, Penn., paper. 
This scheme obviously allowed not only 
each subscriber to see his name in print 
but also acted as a spur to those non- 
subscribers who lacked either the school 
spirit or the immediate and necessary 
cash. The list was published by rooms. 
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A Page of Poetry 


Savory with the Season’s Sauce 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL 


touched by the offerings of 
/ 


Education, 
food to the 
First Year Students who have 
Truth, are 
Truth 


poor, promise Ss good COUNSCK 
in return. 
rewarded by the 


'f who tel's 


asked for 
appear nce of he se 
them: 
Ah, yes, the truth is good to know 
All you in the Morning of Your Wis 
dom. 
The reason why a star should shine, 
The mystery of a flower, 
And why we cannot reach the sky 
Although we build a tower, 
Are wondrous Truths and yet 
More noble than all these is but— 
Sincerity of Soul 
Just—Truth of Heart. 
In that you have the truth 
Uncompromised. 
Beauty advises the Second Year Stu- 
dents: 
Beauty 
Noonday of your knowledge, 
In every waving wheat field 
of the West 
In every singing song-bird 
of the South, 
If you but see them 
with clear eyed desire. 
But Beauty that comes 
From loving well your 
And serving them; 
Beauty that comes from doing 
Only good for others, 
Is loveliness of character 
And Beauty in your 
Inderstanding answers the 
the Third Year Students: 
You in the Afternoon of 
hear me. 
Often do Truth and 
scure 
And sophistries of wise men seem as 
nought. 


is yours, my seekers in the 


friends, 


lives. 


request of 
Learning, 


Beauty seem ob- 


lh 


Ht sree ey iaeal 


‘ery typical of the 


But he who understands a human 
heart, 
And wisely 


is, 


takes a man for what he 


Knows more than any sage of foreign 
lore, 

And 
standing. 


has the Gift of Human Under- 


Fourth 


words: 


Aspiration rewards the Yea) 

Students with these 

O pilgrims in the Eventide of 
tion 

Let not the sun set 
ideal. 

For always when the night is gone 


Educa- 


even on one lost 


There is the morning 
And 
ever lit 
To snuff out 

mind 


candles are on Wisdom’s altar 


every rising doubt of 
And light the soul on pathways more 
sublime. 
The Festiva! 
poem by 
Thank 


ceived, 


with a prayerfu 


closes 


Education who asks all to 


God for individua! graces re- 
“Cardina! Notcs,” 
Brooklyn, N. 
OCTOBER 
rust of wind, 
whirl of leaves, 


clear October noon, 
flock of southward fiying birds, 


golden harvest moon. 


The frost on late 
Chrysanthemums, 

The squandered gold of trees, 
Bright bittersweet that flaunts its 


a \ 


= 
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season. 


hopes 


To each crisp country breeze. 


The odor, 
Sharp and spirited, 

That cheery bon-fires give, 
fringe 
And, oh, the joy 


The yellow of goldenrod 
to live. 
“Old Hughes,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
AUTUMN 
It is easy to endeavor to endure October's 
weather 
With its mellow days and nights, 
bright and clear; 
When Jack Frost starts to make 
then red leaf and scarlet berry 
And the purpling grapes 
Autumn’s here. 


star- 
merry, 
proclaim that 
Maples flame 


mountains, 
Go'den-rod 


upon the grayside of the 
and the wayside 
go'd-hearted asters now 
adorn; 

returned from 
greet their 


hasten to the huskine of the 


Like oid friends p_aces 


far away, we faces 
And we 
corn. 
There are dry 
theve are 


leaves for the raking, 


bonfires for the makin2, 


ruddy apples heavcd beneath 


the trees; 


And in spel’s of stormy weather, in som 


attic barn, together 


We assemble ’mid the fiery hues of leaves 


Oh! ’Tis 


Cctover’s 


joyous to endeavor to endure 

weather 

With its go'den days and nights so crisp 
and clear; 

When starts to make merry, 
then red leaf and scarlet berry 

And scrambling squirrels proclaim that 
Autumn’s here! 


Jack Frost 


“The Oracle,” 
Abington, Pa. 
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“The Review,” 
Wash ngton, dD. ¢ 
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Military School Publications 


By Lt. L. J. Query, B.B.A. 


AM very pleased to have the honor of 

being the first to contribute to a new 
section for military schools. It is 
doubly pleasing to me that there has been 
such a section started by the C. S. P. A., 
for military schools are intensely inter- 
ested in student journalism, and one has 
but to glance over his exchanges to find 
many excellent military school publica- 
tions. 

I am a firm believer in the necessity 
of a special classification for military 
schools in the annual competition, and I 
hope to see sufficient cooperation among 
the cadet make such a 
classification possible. 

This desire for a special classification 
arises, not out of doubt as 
to the ability of military 
schoo's to compete with 
the best of papers, but 
rather as a means of 
recognizing the additional 
effort expended by us in 
issuing good publications. 

We in military schools 
have a very limited time in 
which to issue our publica- 
tions. The average cadet 
has but fifteen hours per 
leisure 


publications 


week of absolute 
time. The amount varies 
with the school, but it is 
representative. So the 
who is engaged in 
must 


cadet 
school journalism 
sacrifice precious hours of 
his leisure to his publica- 
tion. It is to his credit 
that he has the ambition 
and initiative to undertake 
this but pleasant 
task. 
Then, 


schools 


extra, 


military 
problems 
and 


too, 
have 
forced by routine 
discipline. 
Routine is not 
larly conducive to the 
birth of fortunately we are 
forced to originate many special features 
to sustain reader interest. 


particu- 


news, so 


ANY 


time or 


publications at 
have 
caused by the indis- 
cretion or the lively spirits of some mem- 
ber of the staff. Military schools are 
singularly free from such incidents, for 
g00d discipline requires that the publica- 
tion be free from sly digs, slurs, or out- 
and-out antagonism to the policies or 
orders of the school authority. So one 
may easily recognize that what might be 
“gotten away with,” or what might not 
hecessarily be insubordinate in a civilian 


school some 


another been involved in 


minor “scandals,” 
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and supervisor of all publications 


school, may amount in a military school 
to absolute violation of good discipline. 

I believe that we at New York Military 
Academy have representative publica- 
tions in’ The Ramble, a bi-weekly news- 
paper, 7'he Cadet, our quarterly literary 
publication, and in The Shrapnel, a year- 
book. 

Let me tell you of our work that you 
may better understand military publica- 
tions. 

Consider first The Ramble. On Fri- 
day night after supper the editorial 
board meets, and the editor gives out 
assignments for news articles and fea- 
tures. Each member of the board gets 
several articles to do, and is told how 


“The Ramble” board of the New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, New York. Lieutenant Query, the author of this article 
is standing alone in the last row. 


many words are expected. The editor 
has, beforehand, figured his space needs, 
taking into consideration the estimate of 
the amount of news there will be. 

Each member have his 
assignment in the editor’s hands by the 
following Friday evening, together with 
such extra articles as he may be able to 
write up. 


is warned to 


When the editor gets his news articles 
he must then read his copy. This long 
and tedious job he must do in spare 
moments, after hours, by hook or by 
crook. 

He then turns the corrected copy over 
to the faculty advisor who advises cor- 


rections, censors, and offers suggestions 
for improvements. 

The copy is returned to the editor, who 
completes the suggestions, and it is then 
sent to press. 

We are singularly blessed with an ex- 
cellent printing plant in the locality, 
which is complete in every detail, and 
whose staff takes great interest in our 
work. 

We get our galley proofs promptly the 
following Wednesday. Lay out is done 
directly from a red proof, a white copy 
being used for corrections. 

The editor then reads proof again; 
prepares any last-minute articles, and 
pastes up the dummy, according to a 
plan he has' mentally 
formed. 

We take great pride in 
presenting a paper with 
balanced pages, so a nicety 
of judgement in planning 
assignments and in lay- 
out of the printed copy is 
required. 

After the dummy has 
been prepared it is sent to 
the printer, who sends us 
our paper in time for dis- 
tribution at the Friday 
evening meal. And after 
the meal the board again 
meets and follows’ the 
same procedure—for fif- 
teen issues per school 
year! 

Usually we have one or 
two four-page editions, 
and the rest six or eight 
pages, with one or two 
twelve or fourteen-page 
special issues. 

A word about editorials. 
It has been our policy to 
avoid the dear, dying 
“school spirit” type of 
editorial. We want to 
present a vitally interest- 
ing message, not a rehash of “Fight for 
old Squeedunk prep” bilge. 

The editor writes his own editorial. 
He is not confined to set topics, but he 
must not preach trite school-spirit stuff. 
His editorial must be broader in scope; 
he strives to apply the lessons of every 
day affairs and events. 

He must conform to certain principles 
we have long since established. His 
editorial is set two columns wide, in 
large, bold type. His words must be 
short, pointed, his sentences crisp and 
brief. He may capitalize words and 
phrases for emphasis. FEditorializing 


(Turn to page 15) 





The Future in Journalism 


4E journalistic profession 
ig and the thoughts of enter- 
ing it have been in the 
minds of a large number of 
young men at one time or an- 
other before they finally decide 
just what they are going to do 
for their life’s work. 


The first newspaper which is spoken of 
in history in the Acta Diurna, 
founded in Rome, in about 131 B. C. It 
consisted of a letter written by hand con- 
taining a few of the more important 
local events of the day. The letter was 
posted on a bulletin board and a nominal 
price was charged for those who wished 
to peruse its contents. A few years later 
a very limited number of copies of the 
letter were sold to prominent and in- 
fluential citizens at a comparatively high 
cost. Up to the time of the invention of 
movable type in the middle of the 
fifteenth century practically all docu- 
ments were written by hand. 


was 


In the United States there are today 
2,388 daily newspapers. The newspaper 
“game” is coming into its own, and in the 
last few years it has taken on the aspect 
of “big business.” Many mergers have 
taken place and there are in existence 
huge chains of newspapers operating all 
over the country. The rotary printing 
press was one of the greatest inventions 
for the growth of the industry. It 
would be impossible to publish the num- 
ber of papers of the same volume that 
are so common today without this last 
mentioned device. 


The departments of the newspaper to 
which most men aspire are: publishing, 
the news, the advertising and the circu- 
lation. The mechanical and accounting 
departments are also imminent for the 
production of the paper. The import- 
ance of any single department can not be 
stressed because all are so closely inter- 
locked and dependent on each other. 

There are many qualifications which 
the journalist must possess and there is 
no place for one who is incompetent and 
who is not willing to work and work hard. 
There are of course exceptions to this 
rule, but in the general case those who 
are not fitted or who are not interested 
in their work will in a short time fall by 
the wayside. 


When a young man enters a profession 
it is requisite that he be interested in it, 
for under such circumstances he will 
work diligently and will be successful. 

There are in the newspaper world to- 
day many wealthy and powerful pub- 
lishers who started out as office boys and 
reporters and also many who got their 
start as printers. 
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The inspirational article here 


Times” 


By Edward Lynett, Jr. 


presented 


At present he is a member of “The 


staff. 


Many young men aspire to be editors 
so that they can put before the public the 
policy of the paper with which they are 
affiliated. An editor must be honest, 
truthful, straightforward and a writer of 
some ability. It is not necessary for me 
to point out the damage that an editor 
who has not these qualifications can do. 

An editor must be fearless and always 
looking first of all to the welfare of the 
community in which he lives, this is his 
purpose in life and if he does not fulfill 
it he is a failure. 

The thrills of the reporter are sought 
by many. In the reporter’s life there are 
many thrills but there is also a great deal 
of hard work. When a man gets into 
this work it seems to grip him and he ex- 
periences great difficulty in getting away 
from it. The uncertainty of the whole 
thing and the close contact with the 
things that are happening now, keeps one 
on the alert all the time. 

A reporter comes to work in the morn- 
ing and from one minute to another he 
does not know what is going to happen 
next or just what part of the world he 
might be sent to, to “cover” a story. 

I digress here to relate a few of my 
more interesting experiences in the short 
time that I have been doing reportorial 
work. My first notable out-of-town as- 
signment was to cover the legislative 
session in Harrisburg. Here we find the 
press of the larger cities represented and 
also the news associations whose wires 
and systems of communication reach to 
all parts of the world. 


Tue correspondents at such news 


sources are some of the best in the pro- 
fession and one has the opportunity to 
make contacts that may prove to be of 
the utmost value. The visions of repor- 
torial work are broadened by such as- 
signments and one gets new ideas and 
pointers on the manner in which news 
is handled. 


The spirit, feeling, co-operation and 
working conditions of reporters under 
such conditions vary vastly from local 
conditions. The spirit of competition 
which is rampant in the local field is re- 
placed by co-operation to the highest de- 
gree. The reporters are not always try- 
ing to “scoop” each other as is the local 


condition. The news is passed around 


originally 
peared in “The Aquinas,” the magazine of St. Thomas Col- 
lege, Scranton, Pennsylvania, of which Mr. Lynett is an 


alumnus. Scranton 


and no one is allowed to miss 
anything. 

The press conferences with the 
governor are not secret and in- 
dividual but collective and open. 
They are conducted every morn- 
ing at a fixed time and the mem- 
bers of the press file into the 
governor’s office and are allowed to ask 
questions at random. The whole pro- 
cedure is very informal. The governor 
does not necessarily answer all ques- 
tions but he frequently makes comment 
which he precedes with the 
that it is off “the record.” 
that it is not to be printed. 

The real news at such a place as this 
is not secured by staying in the senate 
or house of representatives all the time, 
but by making friends of the senators 
and representatives and meeting them in 
hotel lobbies and various other public 
places. The reporter must show that he 
is a man of his word and that he can 
keep in confidence many things that are 
not just ready to “break.” If he breaks 
his confidence he will find it impossible 
to get news in this manner and he will 
lose the respect of not only his co-workers 
but all who know him. Diplomacy is an 
asset without which a reporter will not 
Ani- 
mosity because of the variance of opinion 
between newspapers and political office- 
holders is for the most part forgotten 
shortly after election. 

The “covering” of crime news _ holds 
many thrills for the reporter and fre- 
quently unforeseen dangers, but there is 
no assignment which the reporter craves 
more than to “cover” a crime. 


ap- 


statement 
This means 


be able to retain his news sources. 


A LIBERAL education is the best foun- 
dation for a reporter to have, for in his 
everyday work it is his duty to write 
stories involving subjects from those re- 
quiring a knowledge of law to those re- 
quiring a knowledge of criminology. 

The young man who goes into the field 
as a reporter need not stop there. After 
some experience in this line and a proven 
ability he frequently acquires an editor- 
ship in one or another of the various de- 
partments within the news department 
and frequently the editorship of the 
paper itself or another paper. There is 
much call for feature writers and col- 
umnists and a man with ability will have 
no difficulty in securing a highly remu- 
nerative position. Positions as special 
correspondents for one or more news- 
papers or for a press association are al- 
ways awaiting the competent man, and 
along with reporting one may cover local 
news for various news gathering associa- 
tions. 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Athletic News in the School Magazine 


N a school magazine, which is 

published once a month or 

even frequently, it is 
evident that accounts of athletic events 
should be subordinated to literary ma- 
The literary material 
time; athletic 
city high school becomes a matter mostly 


less 


terial. is of in- 


terest at any news in a 
of record. 

The long periods between the issues of 
the magazine destroy the news 
value of the athletic items. This is 
especially true because the daily news- 
papers publish the results of scholastic 
sporting events, for the school magazine 
cannot hope to compete with them in the 
matter of priority of publication. 

We feel, however, that it is the 
duty of the high school publica- 
tion to supply its reader with some 
the athletic events in 
which the school participates. The 
accounts of the victories and de- 
feats of the school teams are a 
part of the history of the school, 
and records of them should be 
kept in the school’s publication. 

Another reason for the publica- 
tion of sport news in the magazine 
is that the record of athletic events 
is of grcat value in preparing sum- 
maries for publication in the year- 
book. believe, 
are ample justification for publish- 
ing sport news in the school maga- 
zine. We must, therefore, face the 
problem. 


school 


account of 


These reasons, we 


Tue members of The Lafayette 
Oracle staff of Lafayette High 
School, Buffalo, New York, have at- 
tempted to find a way out of the 
difficulty. Believing athletics to be 
of importance to the school, we 
have designated our first issue, pub- 
lished about November first, as the 
football number. This issue has a 
cover design, editorials, stories, and 
the like appropriate of the season. 

The athletic notes are concerned pri- 
marily with football news but, in addi- 
tion, forecast the athletic activities for 
the entire year. In the other two issues 
of The Lafayette Oracle, space is given 
only in The Sportlight, the magazine’s 
athletic section, for accounts of contests. 
Thus, as in club notes, assembly notes, 
and the like, a record of the school’s in- 
terests is preserved. 


Since much depends on the initiative of 
the sport editor, his choice is a matter 
for careful consideration. The editor 
must be familiar with all sports, must 
express himself exactly and concisely, 
and must be absolutely impartial. Few 
factors will injure the prestige of a school 
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By Thomas Robert Noonan 


Literary Editor of The Lafayette Oracle 


paper more than the prevalence of the 
belief that a member of the staff is favor- 
ing friends in his writeups. 

It is our experience that the manager 
of some team is best fitted for the posi- 
tion. Not only is he acquainted with the 
conditions which exist in his sport but 
he has formed associations with coaches, 
other managers, and the athletes. A 
manager, moreover, has had training in 
composition as a result of his managerial 
duties. Although at times it may be 
advisable to have each manager cover his 
own sport, a uniform style is best se- 


1 \PWEITE 


atin ate a) 


Cover of “The Oracle” in Two Colors, Orange 


Black 


cured by a single editor’s covering the 
whole field. 


W E believe that the sport article 
should be short. Despite this handicap, 
we endeavor to summarize the game, 
mentioning those whose play was out- 
standing. We also attempt to feature 
as many players as possible. The limited 
space necessitates a newspaper rather 
than a literary style. 

For the actual writing of the articles, 
exact knowledge can be obtained in sev- 
eral ways. We have derived much help 
from the accounts published in the news- 
papers. The coaches of the various teams 
quite frequently preserve clippings de- 


scribing contests in which their 

teams have participated. In our 

school, these accounts are filed 
in the physical director’s office, where 
they are available for reference. It is 
advisable, however, for the sport editor 
to preserve these clippings for himself, 
to look them up in the newspaper files, 
or to take notes at the contests. The 
first method is probably the easiest and 
most satisfactory, for the newspaper ac- 
counts serve as guides in writing the ar- 
ticles. These articles must, of course, be 
supplemented by the personal knowledge 
of the editor. In this manner, details 
of especial interest to the students are 
introduced. 


Let us say that an account of a 
football game is to be prepared. The 
editor first obtains a copy of a 
newspaper account of the contest. 
The item will probably contain a 
very brief paragraph describing the 
place of the competition and the 
importance of the meet. This para- 
graph will be followed by an indi- 
cation of the important plays. The 
sport editor will have to enlarge 
upon the first paragraph, mention 
the members of the team who con- 
tributed especially, and indicate 
any point which was unusually in- 
terestinz. 


An example of the type of ar- 
ticle we use will, perhaps, give a 
clearer understanding than can be 
gained from a description alone: 


November 3, 1928 
Lafayette 6, Hutchinson 0. 


A combination football game and 
swimming meet on November 3rd 
resulted in a 6-0 victory for the 
Mellenites over a fighting team of 
the Brown and Blue. Homer Geof- 
frion scored a touchdown in the 
final quarter for the only score of 
the game. With Schiavone play- 
ing his usual good game, the Hutch 
team was always. dangerous. The 
feature of this game was the defensive 
play of Abe Wilson and the offensive 


play of Dick Beyer and Homer Geof- 
frion. 


and 


The field was a sea of mud, which 
prevented either team from doing much 
scoring. 


ALrTHoucH conditions vary in differ- 
ent schools, certain problems confront 
every editor. 


The methods which we use, 
could, we believe, be applied to the writ- 
ing of sport articles for 
magazine. 


any school 





How a Press Club Functions 
By Stirling Winchell 


T is the purpose of the Press Club of 
the Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, to bring the journalism 
student into closer relationship with the 
school publication. The organization is 
an honorary one, each student who wishes 
to become a member being required to 
have had at least thirty-six 
printed in the school publication before 
he can submit his application to be voted 
on by the or- 

ganization. The 

application of 

the student 

must state rea- 

why he 
wishes to join. 
The regular 
meetings are 
held in school 
time every two 
weeks, during 
the activities 
period and last 
forty minutes. 
Aside from the 
regular _ busi- 
ness routine, reports are given on ar- 


inches 


sons 


The Ford 


ticles in journalism magazines, and dis- 
cussions of matters of interest to high 
school journalism students held. 
Sometimes newspaper men are invited to 
make talks. 

The club carries on two types of activi- 
ties: Business and social. 


are 


The business 
activities deal largely with the financing 
of the paper and its circulation. It or- 
ganizes competitive teams to boost sub- 
scriptions to the paper and to sell tickets 
to picture shows and to entertainments 
given to earn money for the paper. A 
losing team will usually treat a winning 
team to a line party at a theater, or to 
a steak fry. 

One of the duties of the club is to pre- 
sent an entertainment of some kind to 
make money for a “cut fund” for the 
paper. The receipts from this program 
are used for the making of cuts for the 
paper, of people 
school activities. 

Last year, to 
fund, the 
“College.” 


interviewed and of 


for this 


picture, 


make 
club presented the 
The admission price was 
made low and the event was widely ad- 
vertised. 


money 


Part of the advertising was a typical 
“college” program presented in assembly. 
Each member of the club impersonated 
some movie star. Two nights before the 
picture was shown, the club rented an old 
Ford touring car, painted it up in “col- 
legiate” style, and paraded it through the 
district. Four or five boys dressed in a 
“collegiate” manner, 


carrying mega- 
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phones and “broadcasting” at every busy 
intersection, rode in it. This was to sug- 
gest the theme of the picture. The night 
of the show the auditorium was packed, 
and the club, after paying for the rental 
of the film, profit. Be- 
cause of the success of this show, later 
in the year, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion asked the Press Club to advertise a 
picture for it and sponsor the selling of 
the tickets. 

Christmas of year, it was the 
privilege of the Club to have 
charge of the distribution of Christmas 
baskets to the unfortunate families in the 
community. It obtained names and ad- 
dresses of families from the Allied Chari- 
ties Organization, and then worked 
through the home rooms of the school to 
see that a basket was provided for each 
family. 


netted a good 


last 
Press 


is the attend- 
ance at a legitimate theater, to see some 
outstanding actor in a good play. Half 
the expense is out of the club 
treasury. An- 
other event is 
an outing in 
the form of a 
weiner roasi at 
which 
members 
initiated. 
The activities 
told about here 
that our 
Press Club 
defi- 
nite purpose by 
being an_ in- 
centive to bet- 
ter work, and 


An annual social event 


paid 


new 
are 


show 


serves a 


Soap Box Orator 


by enabling us to do many things that 
the journalism classes alone could not 
accomplish. 

An additional incentive that the or- 
ganization offers is a letter that may be 
earned by a student if he is successful 
in having three hundred fifty 
printed during a school year. As 


inches 
the 
paper is small, is published every two 
weeks, and the staff is large, not many 
students are able to earn a !etter, so that 
whoever is successful in 
thought of as having earned a distinct 
honor. 


doing so, is 


The Future in Journalism 
(Continued from page 12) 


Among the authors of today are num- 
bered many started as “cub” 
reporters and office boys on small insig 
nificant papers. 


men who 


These men after spend- 
ing some time writing the news realized 


that they had a particular leaning or 


ability to write fiction and they started 
out in a small way writing for maga- 
zines and many of them have attained 
eminent positions in the literary world. 

There is also the work 
for various amusements, state depart- 
ments, and for that matter, for practi- 
cally every line of business, and these po- 
sitions are offered to reporters who have 
had experience have proven their 
worth. 


press agent 


and 


The newspaper “morgue” or reference 
department is one of the essentials to the 
news department and at the present time 
there are many good openings for the 
young man. The newspapers are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of these de- 
partments, and “morgues” are being in- 
stalled in different parts of the country 
every day. 

At the present time there are very few 
men who have had experience and are 
available, and therefore inexperienced 
men are being given the position. The 
job is not an easy one and it takes years 
to master it. The “morgue” consists of 
pictures and clippings filed away in such 
a manner that they can be found practi- 
sally instantaneously, for the accessibility 
of material frequently means making an 
edition with a story. 


’ 


When a story “breaks” the thing is 
frequently the outcome of different inci- 
dents that happened years ago and 
rather than depend on memory for the 
facts of the previous incidents the re- 
porter can go to the “morgue” and read 
the story just as it happened. In this 
manner guess work is eliminated and the 
news story is correct in every detail. A 
modern “morgue” in a city the size of 
Scranton contains hundreds of thousands 
of picture listings and clippings which 
outnumber this two or three-fold. The 
value of a reference department can not 
be estimated for the clippings which are 
contained therein, although seemingly 
worthless now, inside of a minute may 
be called upon for information which can 
be found nowhere else. The term 
the fact that in 
the pioneer days in this department it 
was used principally for filing pictures, 
obituaries and life sketches of prominent 
men so that the newspaper would be pre- 


“morgue” comes from 


pared when these personages died. 


The advertising and ac- 
counting departments of the newspaper 
are not to be overlooked, for it is in these 
places that many publishers and general 
managers started their work and they 
inevitably rose to high rank because of 
their ability. Positions in these depart- 
ments today open a field for the 
man who is willing to work and apply 
himself. 


The journalistic 


circulation, 


wide 


luring 
man will 
it for his 


profession is 
and enjoyable and no young 
make a mistake if he chooses 
life’s work. 
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The Most Exciting Adventure of My 
Summer Vacation 


EIZED with the spirit of 
adventure, inspired by the 
travels of Dick Halliburton, 

feeling lucky, and out for a good 
time, my friend and I fared 
forth upon our Odyssey. Un- 
like Ulysses, however, our wan- 
dering was not to last for twenty years; 
nor did we depart from home to war, 
although we were under fire before we 
Instead, we left home in the 
guise of two 
lowly hitchhik- 
ers, out to 
make our way 
to Kentucky, 
and return, by 
“sponging” off 
society! 


returned. 


It was a 
bright sun- 
shiny day in 
July when we 
first fared 
forth together, 
wearing our 
“humming” 
clothes, and 
with one knap- 
sack between 

HARRY BALTHIS us, that first 
morning of our Odyssey, I thought that 
perhaps we should offer something as a 
sacrifice to the gods so that they would at 
least smile upon us at the beginning of 
our adventure. But the time was short, 
and we departed, braving divine dis- 
pleasure . . . with the ill-luck of 
Ulysses staring us in the face. 

However, the gods proved to be with 
us. We walked, and rode; and, after 
waiting and walking a while, rode again. 
We rattled into towns in old Fords, and 
rode proudly out in Packards. We spent 
nights in barns, in Y. M. C. A.’s,—almost 
anywhere. And then one night, at nine 


o'clock, we rode slowly into Huntington, 
W. Va., in an over-loaded truck. 
We had planned to spend the night in 


the local Y. M. C. A. However, look 
Where ’ere we might, no “Y” and no 
Home for Hobos was to be found. So we 
crossed the Ohio river, and tramped 
down the broad highway, looking for a 
place to lay our heads. We had tramped 
perhaps a mile when, to our left, we be- 
held a gift of the gods—a nearly com- 
pleted farm-house with a_ spacious 
veranda. We climbed upon the veranda, 
lay down between two piles of unusued 
lumber, and were soon fast asleep. 

A hard floor at its best is not a good 
bed; so it is not strange that I was lying 
awake at about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, although my comrade was sleeping 


October, 1929 


By Harry Balthis, ’30 


The “Review” of Central High School, Washington, D. C., 
last October conducted a contest for the best 


peacefully. But it was exceedingly 
strange, however, when I heard a window 
in the house raise and close, and the 
sound of people moving around inside. 
I wasn’t exactly scared; but, to tell the 
truth, I did wish I was hiking along the 
way, with my comrade at my side, and 
the pack upon my back. However, just 
now my comrade was asleep, and I 
deemed it best to awaken him. Some- 
where (probably in the last Indian- 
fighting book I read) I had learned that 
the best way to awaken a sleeper noise- 
lessly was to press his hand. So I pro- 
ceeded to press his hand; and, thank 
goodness, he awoke without creating a 
disturbance. We discussed the situation 
in whispers. Since the noise inside had 
ceased, we decided that the newcomers 
were tramps who had made themselves 
comfortable for the night. We listened 
for a while; and, as nothing further de- 
veloped, we turned over and went to 
sleep. 


The weather had turned much cooler 
during the night, and at about three 
o’clock in the morning we decided that 
we would move on in order to keep warm. 
Our equipment had become scattered dur- 
ing the night, and we had to crawl 
around a good bit in the dark trying to 
recover it. We were almost ready to 
leave when suddenly we heard the people 
on the inside of the building moving 
around. They were whispering, too,— 
men’s voices. As our equipment still 
kept up from leaving, we had nothing to 
do but to crouch against the pile of lum- 
ber, and wish we were somewhere else. 
However, the men quieted down for a 
second time, and we began moving slowly 
and carefully toward the edge of the 
veranda. We were opposite the door 
leading into the room, when, with a re- 
port like a cannon (so it seemed to us), a 
gun went off and the bullet came tearing 
through the door, striking the pile of 
lumber in front of us! We immediately 
flopped behind the lumber. And then— 
the door was pushed open and a man 
came sneaking out! In his hand he held 
a revolver! He had not yet seen us; so 
we thought it would be better if he heard 
us before he saw us. Undoubtedly, the 
man was very much surprised to hear a 
very shaky “H-h-hey, M-mister,” issuing 
from amid the lumber.. We made haste 
to obey a stern order to “Come out of 


vacation 
essay submitted., The above story by Harry Balthis was 
declared the winner of first place. 


there.” After we had explained 
our case, and the man had had a 
good laugh, we were invited to 
spend the remainder of the night 
on the floor inside. We had been 
mistaken for burglars .And the 
man, or rather men, had been 
trying to locate us, so they said. Per- 
sonally, I think they were almost as 
scared as we. 

Came the dawn. We walked and rode, 
and, after waiting and walking a while, 
rode again. 


Military School Publication 
(Continued from page 13) 


with us is not an expression of opinion 
on daily events, but an application of the 
lessons of those events. 

The time element is not such a serious 
problem in the publication of our literary 
publication, The Cadet. 

We issue The Cadet quarterly if there 
is sufficient material of. the type we de- 
sire, to warrant. But it has always been 
our policy to omit an issue if the ma- 
terial submitted is not up to a high 
standard of achievement. Suffice it to 
say we have never been forced to skip a 
quarter. 

We make no attempt to assign stories, 
articles, or subject. All work is volun- 
tary, and is in charge of the editor. He 
consults cadets from whom he believes 
he can obtain material, and helps them in 
preparation of their copy. 

The work is then submitted to the 
faculty supervisor, who criticizes, sug- 
gests improvements in arrangement for 
coherence and emphasis, and finally 
passes upon the worth of the copy. 

The editor sees that the work is 
changed as suggested, and corrects the 
copy, which then receives a final reading 
by the supervisor. The printer sets up 
in galley form, and a- dummy is: pre- 
pared. 

We try to arrange our dummy so as to 
secure relief from black space, and too 
heavy effect. Light copy is interspersed 
among the longer, heavier stories. 

We find that short poetry is popular. 
I believe that boys have an inate love 
for verse and rhythm. 

An interesting fact is that we have 
many tragic stories submitted. Stories 
which have death and destruction as a 
theme are very common. I do not know 
whether it is peculiar to our boys, or 
whether other schools have a similar sit- 
uation. Of course, we try to avoid that 
type of work as much as possible. 

We use a frontispiece in sepia, usually 
a familiar school scene. Our cover is 
standard, a red diagonal stripe on white. 
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To attempt any complete discussion of 
the yearbook, The Shrapnel, would be too 
large a subject, so we shall consider it 
but briefly. 

We have adopted the policy of basing 
our yearbook on some theme. Last year 
the theme was Heroism, as exemplified 
by three graduates who performed heroic 
deeds, and who died in the service of 
mankind. 

Our frontispiece was a color plate of 
the Memorial Chapel window which is 
dedicated to these heroes, and through- 
out the book were page-size drawings of 
historical acts of heroism. 

Gathering material for the yearbook 
is a progressive event, covering five or 
six months. For instance, at the end of 
the football season the football section 
is compiled; and so on through the school 
year. 

I have told you at perhaps too great 
length the story of the publications, and 
not enough of the boys who publish them. 
But theirs is the honor and the glory, for 
like good soldiers they can take on just 
one more job in an already full day. 


Faculty Advisers Will Be 
Active 


By the President 


ITH the opening of a new school 

year, the Faculty Advisers’ Group 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation looks forward to an active season 
of greater usefulness to those who are 
primarily responsible for the success of 
school publications. 

Any geographically widespread organi- 
zation has as one of its major problems 
the task of keeping its members in touch 
with one another and with central head- 
quarters. The pages of The School Press 
Review afford one means by which these 
problems can be at least partially solved. 

It is one of the aims of the officers to 
publish in each issue an article dealing 
with some of the problems of school 
publication advisership. Any sugges- 
tions as to the specific types of problems 
to be discussed will be welcomed. In a 
“Question and Answer” column, faculty 
advisers will find an opportunity of hav- 
ing their particular difficulties considered 
by the best obtainable authorities on 
school publications. 

Another aim of the officers is the 
establishment of many more regional 
meetings of faculty advisers. Several of 
these are already in existence—in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, Washington and 
vicinity, northern New Jersey, and 
western New York to mention only a 
very few. 

These meetings are often held in con- 
nection with state educational conven- 
tions, county institutes, or gatherings of 
smaller units. Many are held independ- 
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ently of any other meetings. Those who 
are in charge of such meetings should be 
sure that a report of the proceedings 
reaches the editor of The School Press 
Review. Quite often many helpful ideas 
are gleaned from such reports by those 
who are new to the game—and by the 
veterans, too, for that matter. 

Along the line of regional meetings for 
faculty advisers, the officers suggest and 
recommend the formation of more asso- 
ciations of small groups of school papers 
with similar For example, 
practically every school is a member of 
some six or eight team athletic league 
that includes school in a given county or 
city or other geographical unit. 

Meetings of a school press association 
formed along these lines, with a student 
attendance of seventy-five to one hundred 
persons will prove highly valuable in 
solving difficulties encountered in a given 
locality, because an opportunity is pro- 
vided for intimate discussion of problems. 
After a general meeting of the entire 
group, smaller groups of similar interests 
(e. g., editors-in-chief, advisers, adver- 
tising managers, sport editors, etc.) can 
meet for discussion of matters common 
to all in each group. 

Although a plan of this type was sug- 
gested only last December at a Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association conven- 
tion, many county associations have 
already been formed in that state. In 
some thickly populated areas, 
lines of division can be made. There can 
be, for instance, a senior high school 
association and a separate junior high 
school association, or 


interests. 


various 


a newspaper asso- 
ciation and a magazine association. 

The enthusiasm of the members for 
such an organization hardly ever allows 
it to die; it usually grows so much that 
finer and smaller divisions are necessary 
with lengthier and more frequent periods 
of meetings. 

Persons who interested in or 
ganizing county associations or associa- 
tions based on the lines of athletic 
leagues can secure further information 
from the secretary. 

The Faculty Advisers’ Group of the 
Columbia Scholastic Association 
can, in many instances, furnish names 
and addresses of competent speakers for 
school publication gatherings. At the 
present time the officers are preparing a 
list of recommended speakers who are 
thoroughly familiar with school publica- 
tion matters. In most cases these speak- 
ers are faculty advisers of several years’ 
experience. Any regional or county 
associations that have had _ speakers 
whom they can thoroughly recommend 
are asked to send names of speakers, 
together with a complete statement of 
school publication experience and other 
qualifications, to the secretary, Miss 
Gertrude L. Turner, 3208 Baring street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or in care of the editor 


are 


Press 


of The School Press Review. Such recom- 
mendations should indicate, of course, the 
line of work on which the speaker is best 
qualified, business or news writing, and 
the like. 

Several monographs on school publica- 
tions are also in prospect. Further an- 
nouncement will follow as booklets are 
ready for publication. One of the first 
will probably deal with the formation of 
local galleys (chapters) of the Junior 
Fourth Estate. 

To the extent that rooms are available, 
provision will be made at the March con- 
vention for several meetings of faculty 
advisers. In the past, there have been 
a meeting and a general luncheon for all 
faculty advisers, and a dinner for normal 
school advisers. At the last convention, 
advisers of junior high school publica- 
tions requested a separate meeting. De- 
sirable as these smaller groupings are, it 
should be clearly borne in mind that the 
number of rooms available is dependent 
on the ability of Columbia University to 
find vacant classrooms. 

Faculty advisers should not overlook 
the fact that the association provides a 
critical service for magazines and news- 
papers. A reasonable charge is made 
for this helpful service. 

Chairmen of committees appointed for 
the last March convention will continue 
their duties for the coming convention. 
One of the most valuable features for 
advisers at the last general meeting was 
the presentation of the reports on the 
wishes of the advisers for various types 
of publications. Chairmen are asked to 
communicate with their committee mem- 
bers in the near future so that the work 
will not be rushed at the last minute. 

All advisers, whether members of the 
Faculty Advisers’ Group or not, are 
urged to present any suggestions or con- 
structive criticisms to the officers of the 
group—and above all, to make use of the 
many facilities afforded by both the 
Faculty Advisers’ Group and by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Best wishes for a successful year of 
advisership! 


Newspaper Greets School 


Informality yet a warm cordiality 
greeted all readers of the first number of 
The Mirror when they first read the front 
page of their Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
publication. The means used was @ 
36-point Italic greeting, “Hello Every- 
body!” printed above the caption. 


Advertising Goes Big 

In the first number of The Catterboz, 
we noted that its advertising managers 
sold $630 of advertising to the business 
men of Danville, Virginia. The column 
inches thus secured surpass all former 
records according to the business man- 
ager, Warren Fulton. 
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An Editorial—Idols or Ideals 


NEW editor with a staff of enthusiastic 

assistants has seen, by the time this issue 

of “The Review” reaches his desk, the rough 
copy of the first efforts of the year transformed 
by the printers art into galley proof and then 
to the polished effectiveness of the finished 
school page. He and his associates have gazed 
upon the first-born child of their academic year 
with mingled feelings of pride and humility. No 
matter what the first issue may have been, there 
are plans for changes and improvements to be- 
come effective with the next number. 


To the average individual the paper is judged 
by the arrangement of the articles, the balance 
of the page, and the symmetry of its form. But 
a paper cannot be judged entirely by its external 
appearance. The phrase “beauty is only skin 
deep” may well be applied to many school pub- 
lications. It is easy to fall into the error of con- 
sidering some paper to be of higher rank than 
others for, unfortunately, balance and type are 
physical or technical arrangements, easily mas- 
tered, which may be employed to make the worst 
of publications look like the best. In allowing 
the printers’ art to cover up fundamental de- 
fects in the mission which a school magazine or 
newspaper should play as an extra-curricula 
activity, the editorial staff is bowing before the 
idol—T ypography—worshipped by high and low 
alike. 


This god may please the eyes of the multitude 
but to the discerning gaze of an intelligent com- 
munity—and under what other heading may a 


school community be classed?—he is as a thin 
veneer. The real mission of the school paper is 
to serve as a means of student expression and 
to present the principal events of scholastic life 
to the school and community through the me- 
cium of its pages. 


To do this properly there must be good writ- 
ing whether, in a newspaper, it may be a bit 
of humor, a personal note, a sports story, or 
the leading news or feature story, or, in a maga- 
zine, the leading essay or short story of the 
issue. To write well, as to speak well, is the 
sign of a cultured and educated person. To 
read well is the sign of a high type of publica- 
tion and a compliment to the intellectual ability 
and discriminating choice of the editorial staff. 


The monuments of ancient Greece and Rome 
have either disappeared completely or have left 
a tottering fragment to indicate their former 
magnificence. But the literary monuments from 
the pens of their great writers still stand as 
proudly and as staunchly before the onslaughts 
of Time as on the day they made their first ap- 
pearance. It is to the advantage of every editor 
and faculty adviser to preach the doctrine of 
fine writing and to insist upon a high standard 
for his paper if he wishes to have it remain as 
a monument upon which future members of the 
school community may look with proud mien and 
admiring eyes. 


Editors! Faculty Advisers! 
What shall it be? 
Idols or Ideals? 
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PROOFREADING! 


Can YOU do it? 
and mark the errors correctly for the printer? 
There is nothing more essential to the editor than the ability to read proof and to cor- 
rect it in the printer’s own language. Such a skill is easily acquired with a little study and 
practice. It will help to eliminate some of those bothersome and unsightly errors that are 


constantly creeping into the pages of your paper. Require each member of your staff to 
have a copy and use it. Start the year with precision and uniformity in your proofreading. 


On a card this size—5 x 7—has been printed a Columbia Scholastic Press Association publication. 


On one side you will find 


Proofreaders’ Marks 


pictured and described 


On the reverse you will find 


Proofreading 


showing a paragraph of corrected proof with all the marks used properly. 


This is on a stiff manilla card and will stand the heavy use to which it will be subjected 
about your editorial office. 


As a Faculty Adviser you should require each member of your staff to familiarize him- 
self with proofreaders’ marks and with proofreading. 
As an editor you should require this skill for membership on your staff. 


They are nominal in price: Write, The Secretary, 
One for 5e Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Six for . .25¢ 406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, 
Twelve for ........ 50¢ New York City 





